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and branches, may be abolished, and all laws in their behalf
made void, and the government according to God's Word
may be rightly placed among us "-1 The presentation of this
petition marked the beginning, faint as at first it was, of the
definition of parties in Parliament. "It was well received,"
says Baillie; "there were many against, and many for the
same," wrote his colleagues.2 Clarendon denounces the
"strange uningenuity and mountebankry that was practised
in the procuring these petitions," but it seems idle to deny that
they represented a considerable body of opinion. There were
extremists on this side as on the other, but the significant
point is that already the moderate party was coming into
view. " Doubtless," said the Puritan D'Ewes,3" the Govern-
ment of the Church of God by godly, zealous and preaching
bishops hath been most ancient, and I should reverence
such a bishop in the next degree to a King. But I protest
in the presence of God that if matters in religion had gone
on twenty years longer as they have done of late years,
there would not in the issue so much as the face of religion
have continued amongst us but all should have been over-
whelmed with idolatry, superstition, ignorance, profaneness
and heresy. As I allowed ancient and godly bishops so I
disliked their baronies and temporal honours and employ-
ments."

It is obvious that the party which Falkland was to lead,
and in a special sense to represent, was already in process of
formation.

Further evidence of the growth of this moderate party
is afforded by the presentation on 23rd January, 1641, of the

1 Text in Rushworth, iv., 93 and, accessible to all, in Constitutional Docu-
ments, ed. Gardiner.

a Gardiner, ix., 247.

* Quoted by Shaw, History qf the English Church during the Civil War
and under the Commonwealth, i., 17.s and lord bishops, deans
